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: ; For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 

The seventh annual report of the Secretary 
of the: Massachusetts Board of Education, in 
which he gave an account of schools visited 
by him in Europe, has excited a great deal of 
attention: and praise and blame, by turns, 
have been profusely showered upon the au- 
thor. The largest and most formidable mea- 
sure of the latter has been dealt to him by a 
company of his own coadjators, to wit, “ thir- 
ty-one” teachers of gramaiar schools in Bos- 
ton, (about the: ‘seventh part of the whole 
number of teachers there,) who have publish- 
ed a series of very severe “ Remarks” upon 
the report, in which they make some serious 
charges against the writer, and object in 
strong terms to his theories, and the alleged 
facts by which he attempted to support them. 
As other readers of the report elsewhere ap- 
pear to have similarly misconceived, (witness 
a few strictures which appeared in “ The 
Friend” after the insertion of some extracts 
from the report in its columns,) it may be 
well, as the author has issued a very able 
vindication, to hear a portion of what he has 
to say for himself. The pamphlet containing 
his “Reply to the Remarks,” is.a pretty 
thick one of 176 pages; of course but a small 
part of it will be used on this occasion, and 
the completeness of his defence on some points 
will not be made manifest. 

He occupies some time in refuting the as- 
sertion of his opponents, that the schools of 
the commonwealth have not been improved 
during the period of his labours, but were in 
as good condition in 1837, before the com- 
mencement of his secretaryship, as now. 
Which, being a question of no special interest 
to us, may be passed over, merely noticin 
the striking fact that, within that salad 
nearly one million of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the state in the improvement of 
school-houses alone. 

“One allegation is, that I gave an exagge- 
rated description of the life and energy dis- 
played in the Scotch schools. 

“ Now having visited the Scotch schools, 
not alone, but in company with another, and 


both of us, should occasion require, being | 


ready to testify as to the fidelity of the like- 
ness to the original, so far as its rapidly- 
changing features could be caught, I might 
leave the matter here, to rest on that veraci- 
” and honour which never have known, and 

pray vever may know, a stain; ead which, 


as I trust, after the proofs I am about te of-}and two years in Gt 


fer, the thirty-one, neither singly nor con« 
jointly, will ever be able to affix. 

“To several of the schools which I des- 
cribed, I was introduced by Duncan M‘Laren 
of Ediaburgh. Whoever knows anything of 
the history of Edinburgh for the last twelve 
or fifteen years,—of its financial embarrass- 
ments, and how honourably it -met them; of 
its noble charities, and how widely their bles- 
sings have deen diffused ; of its schools, and 
how much their number and prosperity have 
been extended ;—whoever knows all or any 
of these things, knows Duncan M‘Laren. I 
may add that he is a highly religious man .of 
the evangelical faith. 

“T left him in June, 1843, and never-ex- 
pected to see or hear from him again. Some- 
time in June or July last, I sent him a copy 
of my seventh report, without note or letter ; 
and shortly after its reception, he wrote to 
me as follows : 


“« Edno, 16th Aug. 1844. 

«t# © * accept my best thanks for your 
very interesting and valuable report. * * 
Your graphic sketch of the Scotch schools ap- 
pears to be drawn to the life. It reminded 


| 


to quoting from it, however, is on my own ac- 
count, and not on his; but when a man’s cha- 
racter is assailed, his modesty about compli- 
ments must yield to his reputation for trust- 
worthiness. Before George “ane had vis- 
ited this country, he had spent between one 

tides - In 1842 he vie- 
ited Germany again, delivered a course 
of lectures in the German language, to as in- 
telligent.an audience as Germany could fur- 
nish. He, therefore, is qualified to judge, 
not only of Scotch, and English, and German 
schools, but whether such a report as mine is 
worse than valueless, by its departure from 
truth. He says: 


“«¢]T know not where to begin in writing. 
But your report decides the question. I often 
wondered what you would write, and in what 
form ; and you have answered my fullest ex- 
pectation in both particulars. You turn all 
you saw to practical account, and you write 
in the full cosmopolitan spirit. You love 
what is good, and by elective affinity are at- 
tracted towards it; and draw it towards you, 
be it French, English, German, or American. 
I wish that our government would send forth 
missionaries like you to gather wisdom from 
every clime, and proclaim ~~ a the British 

> * Your ipti ‘ agonisur’ 
Ch has been called, of the Bectch schools, 
is quite correct ; but I regret that you did not 
| see some of our ordinary parish schools.’ ‘ In 
them the sleepy god reigns with undisturbed 


me forcibly of some of the scenes we saw to-| sway.’ ” 


gether, when I had the pleasure of accompa- 
nying you i some of the Edinburgh 


schools, * * 


to mean, not that all the Scotch schools are 


taught in the able manner you describe, but | 
that those schools which you went to visit, in| 


the large towns, and to which the most able | which, lately, abounds in severe strictures on 


teachers are drawn, by the superior advantag- 
es attending them,—from all parts of Scotland, 
—are taught in that able and energetic man- 
ner. If you had gone to visit. the schools in 
country places, where, in many instances, ex- 
tremely ill-qualified persons teach, you would, 
no doubt, have drawn another sketch equally 
faithful to the life, but it would have been 
very different. But your time, of course, did 
not admit of visiting small country districts ; 
and your object must have been to see what 
was best worth seeing in a limited period. In 
this object I think you have succeeded beyo 
what any one could have anticipated. 

I am, &c.’ 


“In July last I received a letter from 
George Combe, of Edinburgh. It is obvious 
that he never intended it for any eyes but 
mine, or those of my friends. My reluctance 





n saying that I think your) ..; » 
likeness is correct, of course I understand you |...) 


The Secretary also cites “the Rev. Samuel 
| Wood,”—* our minister at London, Mr. Ever- 
and William C. Woodbridge (who is 
called by the thirty-one, one of the “ distin- 
guished educators”) for confirmation of his 
accuracy. “But this is not all. In May 
last, the London Atheneum, a periodical, 


America, contained a highly complimentary 
notice of my report. The reviewer professcs 
to be acquainted with the Scotch schools ;— 
his language is, ‘ we too have seen our Scotch 
schools ;;—he quotes the main passage from 
|my report, descriptive of the ‘ antagonistic 
| wrestlings’ of their pupils, including the ex- 
‘tract which the thirty-one have made, and 
|proceeds to comment upon my description 
and statements, as facts, without lisping a sus- 


| Picion of their fidelity to truth, On the 7th 


nd ene last, this review was republished in 


Boston, in Littell’s Living Age, and was 
therefore under the eye of the thirty-one, at 
the very time when they were concocting 
their libels against me. 

“Having then, as I trust, established the 
accuracy of my description of the Scotch 
schools, by evidence which I happened to 








ot eerer— 

















THE FRIEND. 


« This time I'll let it pass,” said Morand to the 





have at hand, several important considerations 


















arise. dog, ‘but hereafter you must not bring me 
“IT am blamed for likening our schools to)any more such business.” 
‘ dormitories,’ and our pupils to ‘ hybernating _— 


animals,’ as compared with theirs. But this, For “ The Friend.” 
as every one sees, was metaphor; and a met- WILLIAM THOMPSON 
aphor must present an idea more strikingly eres 
than a bald definition, or it would be worth} Having recently met witha volume entitled 
nothing. A man’s veracity is not to be called |“ Letters of William Thompson,” it has oc- 
in question, even for hyperbole. When I call|curred to me that some instruction might be 
a man, who professes to be my friend, while | derived from a wider circulation of one of these 
he is secretly plotting my ruin, ‘a snake,’ 1 |\letters written before he was united to our 
aim not to be convicted of error because he|Society, and addressed to a minister in the 
roves himself to be a biped. Because St.| Methodist Society. 
Paul said he was ‘ less than the least,’ is he to| With this view it is offered to the readers 
be accused of falsehood, or of having four de-|of * ‘The Friend,” the younger readers espe- 
rees of comparison in his grammar’ cially, with such extracts as may serve to 
“In regard to figurative expressions, ‘lib-| throw some light on the life and character of 
erty of speech and of the press’ must be allow-|the writer. Before entering upon the pro- 
ed. And further, I am willing to shrive my-| posed selection, it will be well to state, that 
sélf on this point, though the thirty-one offici-| W. Thompson died at an early age, a few 
ate as priests. A redundancy of metaphor |days after the completion of his 23rd year. 
and illustration is a fault of my mind. Did} During his last illness he is represented to 
_ they know how much I strive against it, how | have possessed his soul in much patience, and 
many troops of rhetorical figures [ drive away | at timesexpressions of heavenly joy broke from 
daily, and bar the doors of my imagination | his lips. His disposition of mind is thus des- 
against them, they would pity rather than re-|cribed by one who then attended him. “ Never 
proach me for this infirmity. But in doubt-|shall I forget the inexpressible sweetness of 
ful cases, I always intend to define and limit| bis mind when in the deepest affliction; there 
my meaning. i did so, in the present in-| was such a resignedness and peace about him, 
stance. In the sentence which immediately | it was a comfort to be near him; always satis- 
follows, I said, ‘ It is certainly within bounds | fied, never murmuring; it was a peace which 
_ to say, that there were six times as many | was to be felt—the peace ‘of God.” 
questions put, and answers given, inthe same| ‘The extracts, it may be observed, are given 
space of time, as I ever heard put and given) rather with reference to their supposed inter- 
in any school in our own country.’ est than with much attempt at regularity or 
“The ‘ Remarks’ continually assume that I | order, and may be resumed at a future day. 
approved the ‘ agonism’ of the Scotch schools.| ‘“* Although exposed for a considerable time 
Not a word intimating such approval can be |in the frail and impetuous season of youth, to 
found in my report. In speaking of the pecu- | the almost constant influence of vice—of moral 
liarities of those schools, [ mentioned their |turpitude—of low and impure conversation— 
‘fervid life’ as a phenomenon or spectacle ;| yet he appears to have passed through the 
and described the goadings of emulation that |trial uncontaminated. Christian patience, 
kept body as well as spirit upon the stretch. | humility, and faith, he possessed ; and these 
I said the pupils had a look of almost ‘ mania-| virtues were particularly exemplified on two 
cal eagerness,’ from which they might have | occasions: once, when although obliged to re- 
argued that I was in favour of a general diffu- | linquish his school, his only means of subsist- 
sion of insanity. In that report, as else-|ence, he was able to say that he felt no anxiety 
where, I have spoken against emulation ; and | respecting outward support ; his trust was in 










tain a high opinion of many members of that 
society, and maintained an intimate friendship 
with some of them to the end of his life, he 


became dissatisfied and uneasy with attending 
their meetings. By renewed visitations of 
Divine regard, he was made more and more 
sensible of the necessity of a spiritual and in- 
ward mode of worship, and of regeneration of 
heart; in search of this, he was brought into 
a low and humble state; when (they are his 
own words) he ‘ mingled tears with his drink, 
and looked for the salvation of his Lord more 
than for the morning light.’ 

“Tn this frame of mind he remained for some 
time, much retired within himself. He dis- 
continued his attendance at the meetings of the 
Methodists, and on that occasion addressed to 
the preacher of the place he had most fre- 
quently attended, the following letter, which 
cannot fail to be considered as a very extraor- 
dinary production, when it is recollected that 
it is from the pen of an almost uneducated 
youth, of little more than fourteen years of 
age. 

To. J. A. 
“ August, 1808. 

‘“] feel that I can no longer keep silence ; 
[ mean with regard to neglecting coming to 
your meetings of late, which you will think is 
very strange : but I have herein followed the 
dictates of conscience, which affords me some 
comfort. That great and merciful God, who 
made me see that I was rebelling against Him, 
has, in his good time, showed me, by the man- 
ifestations of His Holy Spirit, the difference 
that there is in worshipping in owrown will 
and time, and of waiting in humble silence 
upon that God who worketh by whom he 
pleaseth. 

“*Tt has very often been bronght home to 
my mind when I attended your meetings, that 
it was strange that both you and I, and I. G., 
and many others of your society, should like 
to read of that great and eminent servant of 
the Lord, George Fox; and yet it was not 
noticed (at least not mentioned) that there was 
so much difference between our way of pub- 

lic worship, and that which he and those holy 
men practised, who spake not in their own 


in the section devoted to it, I referred back to| Him who has promised never to leave nor for- | strength, will, and time, but as the Almighty 
the pages descriptive of the Scotch schools,|sake His humble dependent children. The | gave them utterance ; wherefore, not only from 
so that my condemnation of it, was exprsessly | fulfilment of this he was favoured to witness, | their testimony, but from the Holy Scriptures, 
connected with my account of them. Yet I jeven in the outward sense, by having his every | I judge it not right that one only should stand 


am condemned, in the first place, because || want supplied. In early life also, when he 


Lup to preach, but that there should be free 


disapprove of emulation in schools ; and then | endured with meekness and humble fortitude, | liberty for any one to open his mind freely, 
condemned again for an alleged commenda- | the scoffs and scorn of those into whose com-| provided it proceed from a Divine spring of 


tion of the unhealthful activity of the Scotch | pany he was brought by his employment.” 


| life, to the edifying of one another; for the 


schools, which was produced by means that1| In another place the reader is told that,| apostle Paul saith, 1 Corinthians, xiv. 31. 


have always condemned.” 


“from an early period of life he appears to|‘ For ye may all prophesy one by one.’ Now 


have had very serious religious impressions, | I would ask, how can this manner or way of 
— to have been in a great measure weaned from | worship be carried on so well as in silent wait- 
Animal Instinct.—The Surgeon Morand of|the common amusements and diversions of | ing upon God, that he may prepare our minds 


Paris had a friend whose dog had a broken leg. 
Out of friendship, the doctor took the dog under | 


young persons, and to have sought the com- | by his Holy Spirit, to do his will, whether to 


| pany and conversation of serious people. This| pray, réprove,exhort,&c? But you may per- 
his care and cured him. A little while after, led him toan acquaintance with several mem- 


haps say, that provided the heart be right, it 





as the doctor was working in his office, he| bers of the Methodist connexion, and in the! matters not what is the form or way of wor- 


heard something scratching at the door. He ‘thirteenth year of his age he became a con- | shipping. 
opened it, and saw, with the greatest astonish- | stant attender of their meetings. Thishecon-| * We find in the Holy Scriptures, that we 


ment, the same dog that he had healed, bring- | tinued for some time.” 
ing with him another dog, that had met with 
a similar accident, and who dragged himself 
slowly and with great labour after his leader. 





are to worship God in spirit and in truth ; but 


“His opisions respecting the Methodists | how can it be possible that we can at all times 
were of a very exalted kind; yet, notwithstand-| worship in the spirit, if we enter upon it at 
ing this, and although he continued to enter- 


any fixed time without waiting for the draw. 
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THE FRIEND. 





ings and movings of the blessed Spirit? There- | so there is now a gospel and spiritual Jerusa- may the God of all things, in grace, strength- 
fore 1 believe it is not right for one man or|\lem, the church of God, consisting of the en, stablish, perfect mat Amen. 
more to be appointed to carry on a religious | faithful. The pool in that old Jerusalem, in| oW.T.” 
meeting, as what is this but placing a depend- | some sort represented that fountain which is 
ance upon one another, which ought alone to| now set open in this new Jerusalem. That! . - oe s 
be upon God! For God is all-sufficient to | pool was for those who were under infirmities a eae oe eae retechect talon, 
supply our wants, but we must ask aright, lest | of body; this fountain for all that are impo-)  «« Many are the advantages which result 
we should receive not. Qh! I feel that it is|tent in soul. ‘There was an angel then that) from silent worship. It enables a number of 
an awful thing to open our mouths in the pres- | moved the water, to render it beneficial; it is Christians to meet together for the perform- 
ence of Almighty God, and that it must not | God’s angel now, the great angel of his pres-| ance of this important duty, without depending 
be done at any time or place when we have a/| ence, that blesseth this fountain with success. | oy any man to assist them hateta ; a depend- 
mind ; wherefore holy David saith, Psalm|‘They that then went in before, and did not| ance which de tives numbers of ublicly dis- 
exli. 3, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my} watch the angel and take advantage of his| charging this doty even once othe week. It 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” As if he} motion, found no benefit of their stepping in :| ajc, preserves Tien the dangerous situation of 
had said, Lord thou knowest that | ama poor, | those that now wait not the moving of God’s | drawing nigh unto God with the mouth, and 
weak, and sinful creature, and know not what | angel, bat by devotion of their own forming) honouring him with the lips, whilst the heart 
to ask, or what to say in thy presence ; but O | and timing, rush before God, as the horse into] is fr from him: and it is peculiarly adapted 
Lord, guard my lips, lest I should be too for-| the battle, and hope for success, are sure to|t9 the performance of that worship in spirit 
ward in my own will, to ask that which is not| miscarry in their expectation. ‘Therefore, as! and jn truth concerning which our blessed 
agreeable to thy Divine will. And again,| then they waited with all patience and inten-| Redeemer has giveo this memorable testimo- 
Psalm cxliii. 10, “Teach me to do thy will, | tion [intenseness] upon the angel’s motion, that oy : * The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
for thou art my God! thy Spirit is good, lead | wanted and desired to be cured, so do the true} true worshippers shall worship the Father. ta 
me into the land of uprightness.” worshippers of God now, that need and pray spirit and in truth; for the Father snaliailh 
“«* Many passages might be quoted from|for his presence, which is the life of their! joh to worship ies, Galle d spirit ; and 
the Scriptures, all concurring in one testimony : | souls, as the sun is to the plants of the field.! they that worship him, must worship Bie in 
but let us also look into our hearts, let us} They have often tried the unprofitableness of spirit eid tm tra?” 
search narrowly by the light that God has|their own work, and are now come to the! " « Apout the timethat he wrote the foregoin 
given us; for [ believe it is His holy will that} Sabbath indeed. They dare not put up a de-/jeiter, his sister, who for the same reasons s 
we should be led out of this will-worship afore- | vice of their own, or offer anunsanctified re-| himself had dled wthhdriiee’ Coil the meetings 
mentioned, if we will but stand still in our | quest, much less obtrude bodily worship where} of the Methodists, went to the meeting of tke 
own minds, and hearken to that still and small | the soul is really insensible or unprepared by | gociety of Friends at Warrington ; i hav. 
voice which cannot be heard or perceived|the Lord. In the light of Jesus they ever|j,,, expressed to hie” becélibe thd satisfaction 
amidst a multitude of words or performances. | wait to be prepared, retired, and recluse from| she had found in so doing, he was induced to 
Could it be possible that each man could have | all thoughts that cause the least distraction accompany her the follocine wiek: fa that 
such a measure of holiness in him, as would} and discomposure in the mind, till they see} . 41) and quiet assembly aiid aah est 
qualify him to approach his Maker at any | the angel move, and till their Beloved please} ang satisfaction. that he hecamné frém' that 
time, there would perhaps be no need of these | to awake: nor dare they call him before his|ijme forward first an cuctalaiat: asd efiei- 
remarks; but alas! the case is far otherwise ;| time. And they fear to make a devotion in| wards a vontdihe attsader éf the madeih oo 
at best we are but poor depending creatures, | his absence, for they kuow it is not only un-| Priends. and was ultimately admitted a a 
that stand in need of a continual supply of| profitable, but reprovable.” ber of their Sogiety. It haabeen stated, that 
grace, of strength, yea, and of knowledge what; “ ‘Oh! that we were all convinced of these} ,¢ +). propriety of silent worship, one of its 
to say, and this particularly in a public way. | great truths ; we should save ourselves from leading doctrines, he was slieediy daettaned . 
“ «I beseech you to consider the impressive | a good deal of wandering, confusion of mind, | ,.+ by any Guliinel sitniatvatides but b the 
manner in which these kind of worshippers are | unnecessary running, &c. Many a time when power of Truth upon his mind.” ; y 
warned in Isaiah, chap. |. 10& 11. ‘“ Who/I have been at a meeting, through not striving P , 
is he among you that feareth the Lord, that} to get into a settled state, that is, not having —- ap 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh | my thoughts clearly fixed upon the Lord Jesus} The Cold in Paris.—The Paris corres- 
in darkness, and hath no light? let him trust | Christ, through my ruonings to and fro in too| pondent of the Boston Atlas, relates the fol- 
in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his| much devotion: Oh! what a wild sort of un. | lowing instance of philanthropy : 
God.” But mark, “ Behold, all ye that kindle | settled state my mind has been in. ButI have} ‘ Few can have an idea of the suffering ex- 
a fire, that compass yourselves about with| reason to bless God that he has showed me} perienced by the lower classes during the pre- 
sparks; walk in the light of your fire, and in| good things, that he has let me see by the light|sent cold winter, notwithstanding the vast 
the sparks that ye have kindled. This shall | of his countenance behind all vain and earthly |sums bestowed for charitable purposes. One 
ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie down in| shadows, and the traditions of this world, to|of the chief philanthropists is a M. Champion, 
sorrow.” things that are immortal, eternal, forever.| known as Le Petit manteau bleu, who takeshis 
*** Penn, in his book entitled ‘ No Cross no | He has showed me the way ; Oh! may I walk|station every morning io the markets, and 
Crown’ speaking on this subject says: “ I will) in that way: though it be a narrow path, and) gives a plate of soup, vegetables and bread, 
close this great Scripture doctrine of waiting, | but little beaten by travellers, yet the end will to all whom he judges to be in want. Some 
with that passage in John about the pool of| be glorious. And I think that we should run|days he thus relieves upwards of a thousand, 
Bethesda. ‘ There is at Jerusalem, by the| faster, and not with so many slips by the way,| and his little blue cloak, with its silver clasp, 
sheep market, a pool which is called, in the} if, after we had taken up the cross, we would |and the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, is al- 
Hebrew tongue; Bethesda, having five porches; | constantly look forward to the crown. Many | ways greeted with shouts of joy by the com- 
in these lay a great multitude of impotent folk,|a time am I almost as it were ready to fall| mon people, who regard him as a saint.” 
of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving | quite away ; so prone is my nature to do ill, 
of the water. For an angel went down at a|that though | have had repeatedly deep and 
certain season into the pool, and troubled the | close convincings, yet I feel it hard work to 





Such was the conviction wrought upon his 























Pennsylvania Public Schools.—The whole 


| 


water; whosoever then first, after the troubling | keep from being enchained by him who “ goes | number of children in the commonwealth, be- 
of the water, stepped in, was made whole of | about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may | tween the ages of four and sixteen, is 192,027. 
whatsoever disease he had.’ A most exact|devour.” May I give ear and heed unto this| Amount raised for the support of schools, in- 
representation of what is intended by all that 
has been said upon the subject of waiting. 
For as there was then an outward and legal, 


still and small voice and reprover of sin, unto|cluding the income of the surplus revenue, 
this heavenly call unto righteousness, which | $558,197. 23, being nearly $41,000 more than 
feel ia my heart, and which speaks loud! And | was raised the previous year. 











‘ere 








For ‘* The Friend.” 
EXTREMES. 


INTOLERANCE.—FALSE CHARITY. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 


Amongst those who in the early days of our 
Religious Society believed in the Truth, con- 
tended for it, and became sufferers on its ac- 
count, was John Perrott. After a time, not 
keeping to the humbling, instructing visita- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, he became puffed up 
in his mind, and thought himself qualified to 
remodel the Christian practice which had ob- 
tained amongst Friends. Unsound notions, 
whilst slumbering in his own bosom, were in- 
jurious only to himself, and could draw no 
condemnation from others ; but when he pub- 
licly proclaimed them, and used the influence 
acquired by his station as a minister, to spread 
them abroad, he met with prompt rebuke from 
the vigilant watchmen of that day. This op- 
position to one, who had been, and was still 
thought by some to be, an anointed minister 
of the Gospel, was very distressing to many 
tender minds. They could not reconcile it 
with their ideas of Christian liberty, and with 
the individual guidafce of the Holy Spirit. 
Lacking a discriminating judgment,—led 
astray by false notions of charity, and partial- 
ly blinded by affection—they seemed ready to 
accept as divine openings all the fantasies of 
John Perrott. Some, who did not sce as he 
did, yet warmly plead against any condemna- 
tion of his doctrines, as contrary to the spirit 
of the Gospel, and as an uncharitable act to- 
wards a brother. They knew that the Truth 
has a testimony against harsh judgment, back- 
biting and defamation,—and they sought to 
stretch this testimony wide enough to cover 
any departure from Truth, which the party 
pretended Divine guidance for, or a consci- 
entious belief in. ‘They did not sufficiently 
regard the unity of Truth, and that it cannot 
lead one man to deny that, which it leads oth- 
ersto affirm. It is easy to perceive, that in- 

» discriminating charity then, as now, might 
open the door for the entrance into the church 
of all those lifeless forms and ceremonies, 
doctrines and fashions, from which our Society 
had been redeemed, and against which it had 
a powerful testimony. George Fox, and 
many others, lifted up their voices against the 
errors of Perrott, and privately and publicly 
laboured to promote sounder views of Cliris- 
tian discipline among his love-blinded advo- 
cates, The views of those who were faithful 
and clear-sighted, are well and briefly set 
forth by William Penn, who, writing of the 
opposition to Perrott, says, “ It wasas much our 
duty to withstand the entrance of that which 
was wrong, as to continue in the practice of 
that which was right.” 

William Penn argues that the unction from 
the Holy One, which was to bring a know- 
ledge of all things to the disciples of Christ, 
gives them the ability to detect error; and 
that under its guidance, “ any dissenting or 
innovating person” may be judged. He says: 
* It is evident, that the church of Christ had 
an infallible Spirit by;which to discern the 
spirit of a sheep from the spirit of a wolf, 

though he came in sheep’s clothing. This 



























































































doctrine Christ himself taught us, when he 
said, ‘ Beware of false prophets who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing.’ 
that no man deceive you; for many shall | cises to know the motions of God’s spirit, and 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and|then speaks of those who had imbibed Per- 
shall deceive many.’ 
there should be false prophets, in sheep’s 
clothing; which is a deceitful spirit acting 
under refined appearances ; and to compass 
its deceits the better, shall palliate it with the 
pretence of being led by the Spirit of Christ. 
So that as deceitful spirits were foretold, the 
way to know them was both promised and en- 
joyed. ‘ My sheep hear my voice,’ said the 
great Shepherd, ‘ and a stranger will they not 
hear.’ 
false doctrine, but a false spirit covered with 
true doctrine. 
name ;’ that is, pretending authority from me, 
and speaking my words, not having my Spirit. 
Christ’s Spirit within, is his voice within, and 
tis that alone gives to discern the strange 
voice, let it come with never such true words. 
Had Christ left his churches destitute of this 
touchstone, they had been imposed upon by 
every false spirit, and his flock devoured by 
every wolf in sheep’s clothing. Sheep know 
sheep, not only by sight, but instinct, and 
wolves too ; for.if shepherds be authority, they 
tell us, that if a wolf be near, though out of |So soon as the Lord showed me this in the 
sight, the sheep will bleat their antipathy. 
So do the sheep of Christ know each other by 
the instinct of that divine nature they are 
mutually partakers of, and by it do they dis- 
cern the wolf within, notwithstanding the 
sheep’s clothing without.” 
Jews. 


THE FRIEND. 








Again, ‘ Take heed 


Whence it follows, that 


Who is this stranger? not always 


‘They shall come in my 


[Judas and the 


There were a few true-hearted Israelites 


who did not approve of Friends condemning 
John Perrott, and among them was Isaac Pen- 


ington. He was a man naturally of great 
tenderness of spirit, and had a sensitive re- 
gard to scruples of conscience in himself and 
others. Partially blinded by his affectionate 
sympathy for all he thought desiring to do 
right, he had not at first discrimination enough 
to perceive that conformity in doctrine was 
necessary to the very existence of unity ina 
religious body. When Friends expressed the 
testimony of Truth against Perrott, they did 
not do it as a personal attack upon him, nor in 
the least to infringe his liberty of -conscience. 
But they believed that without any just cause 
of offence to others, a religious society had a 
right to show what were the doctrines by it be- 
lieved, and without holding which no one could 
be in true unity with it. Isaac Penington did 
not at once see the force of this view. Dur- 
ing the brief period of his dimness of spiritual 
vision, he published some queries concerning 
order and government in the church. This 
work contained much matter most excellent; 
and well worthy of the perusal of the Chris- 
tian traveller, yet part of it was evidently in- 
tended to bear against those who could not, 
for their soul’s peace, withhold judgment from 
that which was evidently out of the Truth. 
When the Lord, who saw the sincerity there 
was in his heart, opened the eyes of Isaac 
Penington to perceive that he had been in er- 
ror, deep and overwhelming was the anguish 


of his spirit. He put forth a printed condem- 





nation, a copy of which may be found at the 
end of William Penn’s “ Judas and the Jews.” 


In it he treats first of his own inward exer- 


rott’s views, Some of them he bad believed 
tender to the Lord, and had at first thought 
they were to be borne with, and left to their 
liberty. He then says: “In this frame of 
spirit did I give forth those queries, not at all 
intending, the Lord knows, to strengthen that 
practice thereby, but that no tender thing 
might be hurt, but the unity of life kept invi- 
olate, notwithstanding such an outward differ- 
ence. But at that time I did not discern that 
the thing came from the enemy; nor was I 
sensible, that the ministers of ‘Truth, and such 
as stood in God’s light and authority, and saw 
the thing coming from the enemy, with the 
evil, hurt, and dangerous consequences of it to 
many, yea, and the grieving of the church of 
God, I say, I did not then see and seriously 
consider, that they were watchmen appointed 
by God, and had discerning given them for 
the good of the body, and that by those que- 
ries I did weaken the testimony of God’s spi- 
rit through them, as to others, and give 
strength thereby to that spirit, which had pre- 
pared and was drawing this snare over many. 


inwards of my spirit, I smote upon my thigh, 
and said, What have I done? and was willing 
to take shame upon myself, and to give glory 
to the Lord. How hard it went with me in- 
wardly, none know. He that knows how easy 
it is to let in a snare and temptation, and to 
have the inward eye blinded thereby, will not 
wonder, nor think too hardly of me; but his 
bowels will rather rowl in the sense of the 
misery | underwent.” 

Thomas Ellwood was one of those, who: 
having been deceived by this spirit, witnessed 
afterward a restoration to a sound state of spi- 
ritual discernment. As his opposition to the 
right condemnation of error had been public, 
he believed it obligatory to make an hon- 
est, open confession of his departure from the 
Truth in that thing. This he and many oth- 
ers did in a large, solemn meeting held in 
London. Having given their strength and 
their influence to the support of that which 
the Master condemned, they were not easy to 
attempt to.slip back again into outward unity 
with the brethren, until by openly acknowled- 
ging their outgoings, they had taken condem- 
nation and shame to themselves, [Friends’ 
Library, vol. vii, p. 398.] 

If, with an eye of Christian philosophy, we 
look on the errors of past generations, we may 
deduce therefrom lessons of practical wisdom 
for our own guidance and instruction. From 
the narrative of John Perrott, as here given, 
we may see the necessity there is for us all to 


wait on the Lord for a spirit of true jadgment, ~ 


as respects the various offerings that appear 
in the church. We may also see that blind- 
eyed charity, though it springs from a kind 
and loving spirit, is not to bear sway in this 
scene of probation and conflict, where the true 
servants of Christ have to contend earnestly 
for the faith. Whilst thus feeling, let us be- 
ware that we do not err on the other extreme, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Let us remember that tale-bearing and de-| which is subjoined. Also two thousand co- 
traction are evils,—deleterious to the harmo- pies of an Appeal on the Iniquity of the Slave 
ny of society, and weakening to the spiritual | trade and of Slavery, published by the Yearly 
health of individuals. We should labour after | Meeting of Friends held in London in 1844, 
the true spirit of discerning, which will fur-| were directed to be printed for general distri- 
nish us with eome degree of ability to detect | bution. 
error,—with some qualification to oppose it} ‘The subject of the guarded religious and 
in the fresh openings of gospel love. When | literary instruction of our youth, claimed the 
not furnished with this, let our lips be sealed | deliberate and weighty consideration of the 
in silence, and our hearts refrain from judg-| meeting ; and Friends were comforted in ob- 
ment. As the members of our Religious So-| serving the increasing interest apparent 
ciety are thus concerned, the Lord will be| among our own members, that some perma- 
among them for “a spirit of judgment to him | nent plan should be established, whereby the 
that sitteth in judgment, and for strength to| Boarding School under the care of this Yearly 
them that turn the battle to the gate.” Meeting shall be sustained ; and considerable 
— accessions were received during the several 
For‘ TheFriena.”” | Sittings of this meeting toa ae aa the 
> interest alone to be applied to reduce the price 
seanta rere pA eg of board and tuition of an English education 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting convened in the Boarding School. Also to a charita- 
at New Garden meeting-house, in Guilfurd| ble fund, the interest alone to be applied to 
county, on Second-day, the 4th of the Elev-|the schooling of such children whose parents 
enth month, 1844, and came to a close on the |are unable to pay the expenses of board and 
Sixth-day following ; the Select Yearly Meet- | tuition in the Boarding School. 
ing having been held the Seventh-day prece- — 
ding. 

‘The meeting was from time to time favour- 
ed, through the several sittings thereof, with 
the overshadowing wing of Heavenly love, | 
under the qualifying influence whereof, the 
various important subjects that came before 
it were disposed of in harmony and conde- 
scension, 

During the consideration of the state of 











From the Yearly Meeting of North Caroli- 


1844, to the 8th of the same, inclusive :— 


To the Quarterly, Monthly, and other meet- 
ings of Friends in the Yearly Meeting of 
North Carolina :— 


Dear Friends: 
This meeting having been made renewedly 


' 





and south-western states, regardless of the 
tenderest ties of husband, wife, or parents. 
They are still bought and sold by thousands 
as the commonest chattels all around us, 
whilst notwithstanding the enactment of laws 
for their protection, cruelties and hardships 
are too frequently their daily lot. 

When we consider, that so long as slavery 
continues, all these evils will also continue, 
does it not behoove us to be always upon the 
inquiry—what can we do to promote the ter- 
mination of this unrighteous system? Yes, 
Friends, so long as there is slavery there wiil 
be the buying and selling, the transporting 


\and the hardships inseparable therefrom. But 


it is not simply the personal sufferings of the 
bondmen to which reference may be made. 
Preeluded as they are from the advantages of 
education—greatly circumscribed as respects 
those of religious association,—it cannot be 
denied that slavery is a great means to pre- 
vent the spread of the glorious truths of Chris- 
tian redemption. Whilst we rejoice iv the 
knowledge that Jesus Christ died for these 
children of oppression in common with our- 
selves, and that many of them give proof of 


na, held from the 4th of the Eleventh mo., the working of his Spirit on their hearts, we 


can but contrast the blessing of an enlarged 
knowledge of all that He hath done and suffer- 


,ed for us, with the darkness and comparative 


heathenism in which too many of the descend- 
ants of Africa are kept, even in this enlight- 
ened and professingly Christian land. 

Let not the continual presence of the slave 


Society, as exhibited in the answers to the | to feel upon the subject of slavery, and intro-| harden your hearts to his wrongs, or your 


queries, the meeting was clothed with exer- | duced into lively desires that all our brethren 


needful association with the taskmaster induce 


cise on account of many deficiencies still pre-| and sisters may be found faithful in the sup- | you to overlook those false views which are 
valent within our borders; among the most | port of our testimony against it, in common| almost inseparable from this unrighteous sys- 
prominent of which was the neglect of the at-| with all the other Christian testimonies given tem. Our attention has been turned to the 
tendance of our religious meetings by many | us to bear, feels it due to those of our mem-| legislature of our state, to religious professors 
of our-members; which was cause of much ex-| bers who have not been present with us upon| of every name, to the poor slaves, and to those 
ercise to the concerned part of Society. Onj this occasion, to make them partakers in the| who deem themselves their owners—and we 
account thereof, much appropriate counsel | exercise which has prevailed. entreat Friends to lose no right opportunity 
and advice were imparted. It was most feel-| It pleased the Father of mercies to open | of endeavouring to press upon those who ap- 
ingly brought to view, that unless there wasa the understandings.of many of our forefathers, | pear serious in the pursuit of Truth, the utter 
full and entire dedication of time, substance, | whose memories und writings remain precious | inconsistency of slavery in every part, alike 
and talent unto the service of our Divine | to us at this day, to the enormity of the sinj|as it affects the slave and his master, with the 
Master, all our profession will be unavailing, | of rending from their native soil and all the| heavenly example and beneficent precept of 
and consequently we cannot be numbered | endearments of life, men of like passions and} Him who has said, ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
among the living in Israel. feelings with ourselves. They saw that no| that men should do unto you, do ye even so 

A concern was felt and expressed in this| time nor any laws could give one man a pos-|unto them.” Let the people of colour and 
meeting, that while we give no just cause of| session in another—that a state of perpetual | their wrongs come near your hearts. Their 
offence to any, we may, in our —_ | bondage was not the lot intended by the bene- | position, sofar from decreasing, enhances their 
intercourse among men, be so conce to} ficent Creator for any of his children ; whilst} claims upon us; if hungry, we should feed 
dwell in the root of Divine life, that we may | it was evident that the possession of am irre- them ; if naked, clothe them; in all their ne- 
be preserved a separate and distinct people. | sponsible power over his fellow, in man’s fallen | cessities, administer unto them. We are 
And we are at this time renewedly convinced, | state and nature, was almost certain to lead to| aware that some of the laws of our state upon 
that unless we abide therein, the language of | cruelty and oppression. Under these views, | the subject are strict, indeed almost, if not al- 
holy writ, applied to Ephraim of old, “ stran-|our members were favoured to clear their| together at variance with the laws of God 











it not,” will be applicable to us. holding slaves, and so faithfully to labour 

The unrighteous system of slavery as prac- | with their brethren that, now for many years, 
tised in our land, claimed the weighty consid-| asa religious Society, we have been free from 
eration of the meeting, and Friends were in| those stains upon the profession of Christiani- 
an especial manner entreated to bear faithful-|ty. But, dear Friends, these practices and 
ly their testimony against this most complica- | this assumption of power may be said to con- 
ted evi]; and an address to the Quarterly,| tinue without almost any mitigation. Slaves 
Monthly, and other meetiogs of Friends with-| procured by wars, and other cruel means, are 
in the limits of this Yearly Meeting on the 
subject was prepared, and four thousand copies 
were ordered to be printed for distribution 
among our members and others—a copy of 


gers have devoured his strength and he knew | own hands of the sin of the slave-trade or of| our Saviour ; whenever the latter is really the 





of this hemisphere. 





case, we are taught by high authority which 
| of these laws we must obey. In the suffer- 
jings of our Friends, from our first rise, on 
account of ecclesiastical demands, oaths, and 
military service, we have ample evidence of 
their faithfulness in this point of Christian 
doctrine. 

But, dear Friends, we wish you in all these 


still torn from Africa and landed in some parts} things to act in Christian integrity and up- 


Frequently under our| rightness, in the pure wisdom of the Truth, 
own eyes are numbers of them purchased, 


that whatever you do may be done with a sin- 


sometimes chained, and driven to the southern | gle eye to the Lord ; so that, whilst well aware 
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of possible consequences, you may be favour- | this valuable article, and the supply there is |ness of sweets and brilliant colours. The hu. 
ed with an evidence that He will be your | limited, and distant from any port of ship- | man part of the scenery is by no means in 
support. Out of this heavenly wisdom you | ment. Specimens which were sent to Lon- | keeping with all this, for a more dirty, disor. 
may act improperly, to your own loss, with-|don have been pronounced by competent | derly, uncivilized population it would be diff. 





‘out aiding the objects of your care, and even | judges to be of the finest quality. 


to the dishonour of ‘Truth. 


in simple obedience to our holy Head. 


With ‘your aoiguheure whe.aee clave-tete- from the press, written in a lively manner b 
stasons have the oppor- | “9 

ee enero: en Weare /#2 Englishwoman of the name of Houston. 

satisfied that this system is the bane of our 

land, a blight upon our temporal prosperity. 

These truths ought not to be, cannot be, dis- 

guised. But most of all, oh, that they could 


tunity to plead for the oppressed. 


be brought to feel that for the temporal and 
spiritual state of their bondmen and bondwo- 


But abiding un- | 
der the heavenly wing, what shall be able to 
barm you! Be faithful then to all the put- 
tings forth of the Divine finger ; balk not your | 
testimony in any wise: your strength consists 


—— 
For * The Friend.” 
HOUSTON’S TEXAS. 


ing in the New World.” 


A work with the above title has just issued | 


. : . 
|cipally in search of health for me.” 





larrival at Madeira. 


‘I was much struck by the first view of 
men, they will one day be brought to a solemn | Madeira; it rises up high, black and steep 


“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico ; or Yatch- 


| She says it was “a voyage undertaken prin- | 


We have marked several passages for in- 
|sertion in ‘ The Friend,” and begin with her 


jcult to imagine. Police there is none; and 
the noises and confusion in the streets, espe- 
cially at night, are most disagreeable ; they 
effectually chase sleep, at least from the eyes 
‘ofa new-comer. Mr. Temple’s house is situ. 
| ated close to the guard-house, and as the sen- 
| tries are by far the most noisy people in the 
|place, the neighbourhood is not agreeable, 


Y | Oue of their favourite amusements at night 


| Was imitating the noises and cries of different 
animals. ‘They alternately crow like cocks, 
rour like bulls, and gobble like fifty turkeys. 
| Their imitations, I must say, were correct, 
| but the effect was anything but pleasing, 
There appears to be but little religious feeling 
among them ; indeed their priests seemed to 
be almost objects of contempt, and their places 





account. This to the Christian is the great | from the sea, and looks at a distance like a|of worship to be nearly neglected. 


appeal. Surely the cries of this people have 


entered into the ears of their Creator who is | er, however, you perceive with spots of houses 
In reverent acknowledgments to | on the hill-sides, churches, temples, and ab- 


our judge. 
Him who can turn the hearts of the children 
of men, as a man turneth the water-course in 
his fields, let us seek after and endeavour to 
ubide in the spirit of prayer, that He would 
be pleased to arise for the oppressed, to soften 
the hearts of their oppressors ; to guide the 
counsel of those in authority, and so hasten 
the day, when the cries of the enslaved shall 
‘no more be heard in the land, or his just judg- 


|a huge ruined wall, As you approach near- 


| rupt ridges of mountains, on which seem lite- 
| rally suspended the most lovely gardens. All 
| this, mingled with the green foliage and the 
almost tropical vegetation, is lovely in the 
|extreme, 
| “Sept. 26. We brought up in Funchal 
| Roads, in twenty-two fathoms water. The 
| weather was extremely hot, at least it appear- 


led so to us, though this was the cool season 


“ The squalid poverty you everywhere meet 
with is pitiable and revolting; the children 
run about almost in a state of nudity, and are 
the ugliest little set of creatures, excepting, 
| perhaps, the diminutive old women, 1 ever 
saw. The Portuguese inhabitants generally 
require but a small quantity of food, and that 
| consists principally of fruits and Indian corn. 
They are, though most frequently short in 
stature, a very strong and hardy race, and 
their powers of enduring fatigue are great. 
Of the truth of this I had ample proof in my 











ment anticipated for this national sin; when, lat Madeira, I need say nothing of the cor-|palanquin bearers, who under a broiling sun, 


according to ancient prophecy, “ their judges 
shall be peace, aod their exactors righteous- 
ness.” 

Finally, beloved brethren and sisters, whilst 
we thus point your attention to the truth, that 
the result of right exercise is a wise action, 
and that apparent discouragements ought not 
to deter from faithfulness in anything which 
rightly opens, we tenderly entreat you, that 
after having acquitted yourselves in the sight 
of our Heavenly Father, you would calmly 
and reverently leave the result to Him, with 
whom a thousand years are as one day ; and 


who, by the mouth of his prophet, hath de- | 


clared, “ for the cries of the poor and the sighs 
of the needy, yet will God arise.” 


Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting; | .vstace of the sea is studded by little black | do 


by 
Aaron Srarxer, Clerk. 
=—_ 
Discovery of Lithographic Stone in Cana- 
da.—Logan, the geologist, at present em- 
ployed in a geological survey of Canada, has 


| dial kindness, and unlimited hospitality of the 
| merchants at Funchal; the fact of their libe- 
rality and good feeling to strangers is too 
well known to need a comment, and our re- 
| ception furnished but an extra example of its 
truth. 

| ‘A nearer view of Funchal is very amus- 
‘ing toa stranger. ‘The shores are crowded 
| with boats, and wild-looking Portuguese ges- 
ticulating and quarrelling. ‘The shape of the 
boats is remarkable, their sterns are so high 
and pointed. ‘The rowers perform their office 
/im an erect posture, and with their faces turn- 
ed towards the fore part of their craft. Chil- 
dren of very tender years, bronzed by the sun 
into a deep copper colour, are swimming about 
in all directions, and quite in deep water. The 


shining heads. In short, the inhabitants gen. 
erally appear to me to partake of an amphib- 
tous nature. 

“The houses of Funchal are mostly of a 
dazzling white, which has a very unpleasant 





/eflect on the eyes. The roofs are generally 


made a discovery, says the Montreal Gazette | flat, but you likewise see many turrets and 
of November 21, which promises to be of steeples. 


great importance. 
Simcoe, (which is some little distance north 


He has found near en ‘*We were most kindly received by Mr. 


Temple, who is a resident at Funchal, and 


of Lake Ontario, and forms the eastern boun-} gladly remained a week in his comfortable 
dary of the great western peninsula of Cana-| house. We spent our time very pleasantly in 


da,) a great bed of lithographic stone—name- 
ly, that used in the lithograpic art for taking 
the drawings, and producing the impressions 
on paper. So large is this bed, that — Lo- 
gan has explored it for sixty or seventy miles. 
Hitherto, Germany has been the sole source 
from which the world has been supplied with 


wandering about the island, which, even at 
this advanced period of the year, presents 
much both of vegetation and scenery, well 
worthy of notice. ‘The flowers are beautiful ; 
such a profusion of geraniums, fuchsias, and 
heliotropes, with ‘the glorious belladonna ily 
and bright oleander! Itis a perfect wilder- 


| carried me a sort of ambling pace to the tops 
of the highest hills, without appearing in the 
slightest degree exhausted. It is true that on 
arriving at the summits, they generally beg- 
ged for a cup of wine at the houses of call, 
which are conveniently placed there. It is, 
however, to strangers only that they are in 
the habit of making the application. 

“ ‘The vineyards are very pretty ; the vines 
are trained over wooden pillars, supporting a 
lattice-work of bamboo, The grapes are dried 
in the shade, which is said to give them a pe- 
culiar richness of flavour. The vine was first 
introduced in Madeira in the year 1420, and 
was brought from the Island of Crete. 

“ The vintage is just over, and numbers of 
peasants are busily employed in bringing 
he newly-made wine from the vine- 
y in the hills. Some of the men have im- 
mense pigskins, filled with the red fluid, slung 
over their shoulders, while others are driving 
the pretty cream-coloured oxen into the town, 
laden ina similar manner. ‘The effect of the 
pigskins is quite horrid; they are filled to 
their utmost extent, even to the legs; the 
mouth and nose being tied up; this appear- 
ance of being a real animal is rendered still 
more unpleasant by the blood-red stains on 
thé hide of the creature. The drivers of the 
wagons, which are of a most simple and pri- 
mitive form, are shrieking and bellowing all 
the while, by way of encouraging their beasts, 
and that with voices unequalled in the world, 
I should imagine, for shrillness and power. 

“ The grapes from which the largest quan- 
tity of wine is made are small and extremely 
sweet; we have taken a large quantity of them 
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on board, besides bananas, and various sorts} above the level of the sea ; but, though even|covered long ranges of earthern vases, of re- 
of common fruits. The grapes from which | in these elevated situations they bear fruit, no | markable dimensions, placed on a brick fluor 
the Malmsey wine is made grow upon rocks,|wine can be made from it. The chestnuts |and filled with human bones.—These vases 
over which they are trained; they are not|are excellent, and in great profusion. ‘There exactly resemble those found at Babylon, at 
gathered till over ripe. are a good many rabbits and wild hogs on the | Ahwaz, and other localities of the south of 
“Among the many fine views which a|island, but goats and oxen are the most com-| Persia, The palace about which these re- 
stranger at Madeira should not fail to visit,| mon, as well as the most useful animals of | searches have been made, was probably entire- 
that of the Coural stands pre-eminent. ‘The | which it can boast, Here, for the first time, |ly pillaged before it was destroyed, for no 
road to this beautiful spot is steep, and stony.|1 tasted that most indispensable article of (ne- | jewels, or utensils of metal, not even those 
It is a valley completely enclosed by high ab-| gro) food, the sweet potato. I cannot say |small rings, socommon in that neighbourhood, 
rupt hills, none of which are less than a thou- | that I approved of it as an adjunct to meat, | have been discovered. Some animals in bronze 
sand feet in height. The road lies alarmingly but roasted like a chestnut, and eaten hot, it| have been drawn out, particularly a lion, of a 
near the edge of the precipices, and is more-|is very tolerable.” fine style of execution, and a part of a wheel 
over extremely narrow. The horses are, (‘To be continued.) belonging to a chariot of war. 
however, so active and well-trained, that no : =. Ee But the most extraordinary circumstance 
positive danger exists. A Portuguese runtier Rail Roads in the United States.—The \connected with these discoveries is the pieces 
nerally accompanies your horse, encourag- | amount of capital now invested in rail roads | of alabaster with which the walls are covered, 
ing him both by threats and caresses to pro- | '" this comry a about $100,000,000. There jand which are filled with sculptures and in- 
ceed, and often nota little impeding his pro- are nearly cone miles ot road, and the average | scriptions ; these have also on the reverse 
gress by hanging on at his tail. The horses | CS! is about $20,000 a mile. ‘The Cincinnati | other inscriptions, and it appears that the lat- 
are well-shaped, though small, and particular- | Chronicle thus speculates on the continuous |ter are not in the Assyrian but the Babylonian 
ly adapted to the nature of the country, and lines, which in a very few years will doubt- | language. As it is not reasonable to suppose 
the roads, less be completed. \that the architects would have been so foolish 
“The Mount Church, built on extremely 1. For example, the great route from Port- |as to cause inscriptions to be engraved which 
high ground, a short distance from Funchal, | land to Buffalo will soon receive two important | could not be read unless the walls were de- 
cannot be passed unnoticed; the view of the |@dditions, one at the eastern extremity pro- | molished, it must be presumed that those pieces 
town and roadstead from it is most beautiful |!omging it to Bangor, and the other at the | of alabaster have been twice made use of, that 
and curious. There is a large convent, at western, uniting Buffalo by means of Mad | js, that they first belonged to a Babylonian 
which artificial fowers and other sorts of or-| River and Little Miami Railroad, to the Ohio, | palace, and that the Assyrians having carried 
namental work can be procured, besides deli- when a steam car may run from Bangor, Me. them away to be used in new buildings, caused 
cious liqueurs, which the nuns manufacture in | '° Cincinnati, Ohio—in a continuous Railroad | other inscriptions to be engraved onthem. As 





great variety. one thousand miles inextent /! This supposes | yet the sculpture found on the reverse of these 
“The most beautiful flowers and shrubs | *hat the projected road from Buffalo to San- blocks has not been explained, the museums 
are found on the summits of the hills, and the | 4usky is made. of Europe containing nothing from the chisel 


whole appearance of the country is rich and 2. When the New York and New Haven of Babylonian artists. Some of these latter 
luxuriant, far beyond my powers of descrip- | and the Baltimore Railroads are to the Ohio | bas-reliefs are remarkable. The most inter- 
tion. ‘The interior of the houses are as en-\ Completed, (both of which will be done in esting represents the siege of a city situated 
joyable as the gardens are beautiful; the three years) there will only need a link from | on an island—the sea Is covered with vessels, 
rooms are large, high, and airy, and the floors|'he Ohio to the Little Miami Railroad to|the poops of which terminate in the head of a 
during the hot season are spread with a fine make another grand route of eleven hundred horse—the soldiers on board these vessels are 
matting ; very little furniture is admitted, and | ™#les from Bangor to Cincinnati by the great | employed in carrying trunks of trees to build 
the ‘breeze is allowed to circulate freely central route. ‘['wo-thirds of this whole route|a dyke. Inthe waterappear numerous ma- 
through the houses. are now completed ; so that the completion of | rine animals, fish, crabs and winged sea-horses. 

* The dress of the gentlemen is as glaring the other third 1s no longer a chimerical idea. | The rich ornament and quantity of the sculp- 
as the colour of the houses, being white from Of the remaining third, the capital is already | ture with which this palace is embellished is 
head to foot; jacket of white linen, sailcloth | ** hand for the greater part. The part for| truly extraordinary, and it is difficult to un- 
boots, and trousers of the same. A large which some effort is necessary is that from |derstand how such a magnificent construction 
palmetto hat completes the costume, which, if the Ohio river to the Little Miami Railroad. | could have been so swallowed up.—Paris 
not becoming, is well suited to the climate. But, when the Baltimore Railroad reaches! Journal des Debats. 





“T enjoyed my palanquin extremely. The the Ohio river, there will be ho want of cap-| ation 
motion is very easy, and sufficiently rapid, ital to complete the remaining link, Tobacco around Peach Trees.—In the 
considering the great inequalities of the ~ latter part of spring or early part of summer, 


ground ; I do not think that a horse could get Ancient Nineveh.—The information re-| scrape the earth from around the body of the 
over the ground quicker, It was some time|ceived respecting the researches which are tree to the depth of one to three inches, being 
before I hardened my heart to the supposed | now being made on the spot of Ancient Nin-| particularly careful not to injure the crown of 
sufferings of the bearers, which after all were |eve, (Korsabad, near Mosul in Palestine,) by | the roots; fill the cup thus formed with trash 
entirely imaginary. Englishmen would, I am/order of the French Government, under the | tobacco from the shops, and envelope the 
sure, sink very soon under the exertion, be-|direction of M. Botta, continues to be very | ball of the tree to the height of three or four 
sides the natural objection entertained by our| interesting. A hundred and sixty workmen) inches with the stem or leaves. I do not of- 
countrymen to being used as beasts of bur-| are now employed in making discoveries there; | fer this as a means to renovate a diseased 
den. and beside the walls, which are literally cov-|tree, but as a preventive, the efficacy of which 
“The sugar-cane grows in considerable|ered with sculpture and inscriptions, several | has been tested for nineteen years by Samuel 
quantities, and it was formerly the staple | specimens of antiquity have been brought to! Wood, one of the most approved nurserymen 
commodity of the island, but, not proving very | light, the use and character of which have till | and extensive fruit-growers in this section of 
productive as an article of commerce, its cul-| this moment been entirely unknown. For ex- country; and also by other practical farm- 
ture was abandoned for that of the vine. Cof-| ample, under the large bricks which form the|ers with unfailing success.—Southern Plan- 
fee, likewise, though of a most superior kind, | floor of the palace, long stones have been found | ter. 
is grown, but in small quantities. ‘The coffee| hollowed underneath and ornamented on the — 
trees are very handsome, and grow to a larger | outside by figures in enamel, representing men| Avoid discontented persons, unless to inform 
size. than even in the West Indies or Cuba. |and animals; nothing on the surface of the|or reprove them. Abbor detraction, the sin 
* Vines are found growing at a very great| soil indicates the existence of these stones, or | of fallen angels and the worst of fallen men.-- 
height, some say nearly three thousand feet| their destination, In another place, were dis-| Penn. 
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tion there. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
RICHARD JORDAN. 


Rest, soldier of the Cross ! 
Rest, for thy fight is done: 
We nceds musi mourn our loss, 
Though thou hast.victory won. 


Amid the battle’s heat, 

Down sunk thy helm and shicld ; 
Death sounded the retreat, 

And called thee from the field. 


When treason’s breath had spread, 
Among the Christian host, 

And those whom Jesus led, 
‘Then scorned his service most,— 


Thy rallying summons swelled, 
Still faithful, bold and true, 
And, by thy hand upheld, 
Thy Saviour’s banner flew. 


As when, ere morning shincs 
From orient fields of light, 
The radient moon declines, 
And leaves the world in night, 


So, in adarksome day, 

Snatched by the hostile tomb, 
Thy brightness sunk away, 

And leit the Church in gloom. 
No more thy voice we hear, 

Like the loud trampet's sound ; 
No more upon the ear, 

Its notes come pealing round. 


But they who love the Lord, 
And loved his Truth in thee, 

Thy name will deep record 

ey - nm memory’s living tree. 


Rest, Christian soldier, rest ! 
Thy batiles now are o'er, 

And things that late distressed, 
Can break thy peace no more. 


Rest! for the crown is thine; 
Rest! for thy heaven is won ; 

And smiles around thee shine, 
From God's redeeming Son. 


lights in Arch street meeting-house ?” 


should be, 
three” 

place, 

gracc,) 

“ Word,” 

ted of the Lord.” 


4 know its worth; 
spoken, 


and broken. 


The following lines, written soon after the decease of 
the worthy to whom they allude, not having yet ap- 
peared in “ The Friend,” are now offered for inser- 


THE FRIEND. 


lot 


spot, 


And however bright be other scenes, from that I would 


not roam, 
In which the wand’rer has found rest, the tempest-tost 
a home. 
s. W. 


| and less with the public, unless called to the 
| one by the parties concerned, in which move 


| cautiously and uprightly, and required to the | 


| other by the Lord in a testimony for his 
Name and Truth; remembering that old, but 
most true and excellent proverb, Bene qui lat- 
uit, bene vixit. He lives happily that lives 
hiddenly or privately, for he lives quietly. It 
isa treasure to them that have it. 





Study it, | 


Por‘ The Friend.” | I trust that this exists with you, cheering each sadden’d | Essex, and ten pounds of coflee and twenty of 
I know ‘tis found unhoped for, in a far more humble 


brown sugar.” 
He also left certain lands “ towards better. 
ing the condition of my manumitted slaves.” 
The Petersburg Intelligencer says: 
“Tt seems that after the verdict of the jury 


| was rendered, it was ascertained that some of 
them had acted under a misapprehension. 


Never meddle with other folks’ business, | The opponents of the will therefore determin- 


ed to ask a new trial, but, fortunately for all 
| parties concerned, a compromise to the fol. 
lowing eflect was made:—The negroes get 
itheir liberty and thirty thousand dollars, and 
ithe rest of the property goes to the heirs at 
| law.” 


A TEACHER WANTED. 
The Trustees of Friends’ School at Cross. 


get it, keep it ; too many miss it that might | wicks wish to- engage a competent Female 
have it. The world knows not the value of! teacher to take charge of the school for six 
it. It doubles man’s life, by giving him twice | months, commencing in the Fourth month 
the time to himself, that a large acquaintance | pext. To a well-qualified Friend, a liberal 


C. W. THomson. 


For ‘** The Friend.” 
Answer to the question, “ How dost thou like the gas- 


L like them well—but in the one short time I saw them 


I speak not of those feelings now, or what our thoughts 
In such a gathering as that—or where but “two or 
Together mect—whenc'er the time, or in whatever 
(If it be in the Saviour’s “ name,” depending on His 


When on the humblest, the most weak believer in the 


And there is yet another light that is not all of earth, 
Mid such assemblies soinctimes found, by those who 


In a look—a pressure of the hand—a word in kindness 


i Soothing the lonely mourncr’s heart, the spirit bow'd 


or much business will allow him.—Penn. 


a 


Speak not of religion, nor use the name of | 


God in a familiar manner.—Jbid. 
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SECOND MONTH, 22, 1845. 





In a preceding column will be found an 
account of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
We could have 


held last Eleventh month. 


| compensation will be secured. 


Early application may be made to Robert 
Parry, Recklesstown, N. J., or Samuel Allin- 


son, Jr., Yardville Post-office, Mercer county, 
N. J. 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the 9th of First month, 1845, 
at Friends’ mecting-house in Smyrna, Chenango coun- 
ty, N. Y., Natuan Hust, son of Micajah and Sarah 
Hunt, of Pittstown, Renssalaer county, to Mary A., 
daughter of Henry and Susanna Knowles, of the former 

| place. 





—,on the 13th instant, in Friends’ mecting- 
house, Plymouth, Pa., Jonatuan Brix, of Whitemarsh, 


desired an earlier attention to the subject, |® Mets Warrr, of Plymouth. 


The account is a satisfactory one, and the 
Epistle to the subordinate meetings well wor- 


thy of perusal. 





Diep, on the 14th of Ninth month, 1844, in the 16th 
year of his age, Asa Banser, son of Abraham Barber, 


Placed among a slaveholding | of Guernsey county, Ohio. He bore the sufferings of a 


population, our dear Friends seem alive to/| severe illness with much quictness and exemplary pa- 


the responsibility of their situation. 


Since the article just alluded to was in| 


tience, having left many fricnds, by whom he was 
much beloved, to mourn his loss: but they arc comfort- 
| ed in the hope, that through mercy he has been gather- 


type, we have received another account of | od from the evil to come. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting. For which 


our correspondent. 


although now unavailable, we are obliged to | 


John Randolph’s Will.—The will and co- 
dicil of John Randolph, dated in 1821, have 





, at his residence, the 7th of First month, 1845, 
of erysipelas, Apnanam Barser, in the 50th ycar of his 
age, a uscful member of Guernsey particular, and 
| Flushing Monthly Mceting of Friends, Ohio. 


——, First month 12th, 1845, in the 28th year of 
her age, of pulmonary consumption, at the residence of 





been established by a verdict of a jury. The her parents, in the city of Hudson, Exiza, the wife of 


there, will. 
; Of my varied thoughts and feelings they had but little 
, share. arer “1. I give and bequeath to all my slaves 


ever been the owner of one. 


following paragraphs are taken from the 


“2. I give to my executor a sum not ex- 
ceeding eight thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to transport and 
settle said slaves to and in some other state : r ; 
or territory of the United States, giving to al] | 4.” which she was graciously permitted to feel an as. 
above the age of forty not less than ten acres 
Beams a portion of the “light” that guides “ the anoin. | of land each. 


Frederic Farrand, and the last surviving child of George 
and Elizabeth Robinson, by whom the bereavement is 
keenly felt, though long and gentle were the warnings 
that life was on the wane; but her relatives and friends 
have the consoling reflection, that these intimations 


their freedom, heartily regretting that I have | were wisely improved by the dear invalid ; and that the 


trials und afflictions of time tended gradaally to wean 
her from the attractions of this uncertain world. About 
two weeks previous to her decease, she was addressed 
by a Friend in the ministry, who expressed his belief, 
“that before the solemn close, every cloud would be re- 
moved out of the way, and a sense of acceptance grant- 








surance of, a short time preceding her gentle dismissal 
from this transitory scene; and we reverently trust, 
that through unmerited mercy she hns gained an admit- 


“To my old and faithful servants Essex | tance within the gates of that celestial city, where part: 
and his wife Hetty, who I trust may be suf- | ngs, sin and sorrow are no more. 


fered to remain in the state, I give and be- 
queath three and a half barrels of corn, two| 70 years, Puitapeiema Pemserton, a valuable and be- 
hundred weight of pork, a pair of st rong shoes, loved elder of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Philadelphia, on the 4th instant, aged about 
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a suit of clothes, and a blanket each, to be PRINTED BY JOSEPH AND WILLIAM KITE, 
paid them annually—also, an annual hat to 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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